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Carolina the author covers well-trodden ground, and the chapter on 
prison life is condensed from the longer treatment of the same subject 
published in 1912. Major Putnam's active service was as an enlisted 
man and later as adjutant; hence he is better able than an officer of 
higher rank would be to tell of the every day life of an army — camp- 
ing, drilling, marching, and fighting. He much overestimates the value 
of the slaves to the confederacy. The last chapter contains an inter- 
esting description of conditions in the South in 1865 while the southern 
soldiers were making their way home and attempts were made here and 
there by local communities to reestablish local government. 

In a few places the author allows his emotions of 1865 to show them- 
selves. The "Confederates" are usually "rebels"; we are left to be- 
lieve that "Buchanan's southern secretary" "emptied the treasury" 
(p. 231) in preparation for the civil War, and that possible repudiation 
of debts by southerners was an additional motive for secession (p. 86). 
Very naturally on the subject of treatment of prisoners Major Putnam 
feels quite strongly; he speaks of the "stupidity, not to say barbarity" 
of the confederate prison policy, believes that there was "no desire" to 
save the lives or protect the health of the federal prisoners, and holds 
that Jefferson Davis, being responsible for the death of the federal pris- 
soners, should have been tried on this charge after the war. These 
points are the more noticeable since on nearly all other matters he has 
supplemented or corrected his own recollections by considerable reading 
and by the use of letters, documents, and notes of conversations made 
long ago as well as more recently. Moreover, in nearly all the rest of 
the work each topic is treated with its historical background, and there 
is constant comparison of authorities and drawing of parallels — all this, 
to such an extent that in places the work becomes a kind of general 
history. But aside from the few exhibitions of feeling referred to above, 
the tone of the book is generous and considerate. 

"Walter L. Fleming 

The police control of the slave in South Carolina: A dissertation sub- 
mitted to the faculty of Vanderbilt University in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy. By H. M. Henry, M. A., professor of history and 
economics, Emory and Henry College. (Emory, Virginia: H. 
M. Henry, 1914. 216 p. $1.25) 
The reader of this monograph will concede that Mr. Henry has ex- 
hausted the sources in his search for material and that he has covered 
the subject in all its incidents. The treatment is somewhat broader than 
the title would imply. Beginning with a consideration of the legal 
status of the slave in South Carolina, the author outlines in great detail 
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and through innumerable concrete instances, the position of the overseer, 
the patrol system, punishment of slaves, courts for the trials of slaves, 
the relation between Negroes and whites from the standpoint of cruelty 
and crime, stealing and harboring slaves, and the kidnapping of free 
Negroes. 

Trading with slaves, the slave trade, runaway slaves, gatherings of 
Negroes and slave insurrections are exhaustively reviewed, and chap- 
ters on abolition and incendiary literature, prohibitions on educating the 
Negro, manumission, and the free Negro complete the work. 

The work is well done. While nothing strikingly new is advanced, 
either in theory or in fact, the enormous mass of concrete information 
brought together is a contribution to knowledge and to the literature of 
the subject. A critical bibliography and reprints of various legal docu- 
ments apropos the subject are appended. 

Wallace Cabson 

Ponteaeh or the savages of America. A tragedy. By Robert Rogers. 
With an introduction and a biography of the author by Allan 
Nevins. (Chicago: The Caxton Club, 1914. 261 p.) 

The volume under consideration is a handsomely printed octavo of 261 
pages, approximately one-third of which is devoted to a reprint of the 
drama Ponteaeh, and two-thirds to a life of its supposed author, Major 
Robert Rogers. 

To the generation of Americans that witnessed the French and Indian 
war the name of Major Robert Rogers was a household word. It may 
well be doubted whether any character in American border annals ever 
achieved a more well-deserved reputation for brilliant and adventurous 
exploits, and few careers of brilliant early promise ever suffered a more 
melancholy decline into ignominy and obscurity than did that of the 
famous ranger. 

Aside from his military exploits Rogers' chief claim to fame rests 
upon his literary enterprises. Of these, several in number, the drama 
Ponteaeh was the last. Published anonymously in London in 1766, 
copies of the original edition have long been exceedingly rare. Francis 
Parkman knew of but two — his own, and the one in the British Mu- 
seum. The erudite author of The literary history of the American revo- 
lution likewise knew of but two, both in Providence, Rhode Island, It 
may be worth while noting in this connection that another copy is 
owned by the Wisconsin historical library at Madison. 

Although some interest will always attach to Rogers' play, as being 
one of the earliest examples of dramatic composition by an American 
author, judged as literature the work has been regarded from the time 
of its first publication as a flat failure. In this judgment the editor of 



